4                                THE STORY  OF NELL  GWYN.

The Coal Yard, infamous in later years as one of the resi-
dences of Jonathan Wild, was the next turning in the same
street to the still more notorious and fashionably inhabited
Lewknor Lane, where young creatures were inveigled to
infamy, and sent dressed as orange-girls to sell fruit and
attract attention in the adjoining theatres.

That this was Nelly's next calling we have the testimony
of the Duchess of Portsmouth and the authority of a poem of
the time, attributed to Lord Rochester:

But first the basket her fair arm did suit,
Laden with pippins and Hesperian fruit;
This first step raised, to the wondering pit she sold
The lovely fruit smiling with streaks of gold.

Nell was now an orange-girl, holding her basket of fruit cov-
ered with vine-leaves in the pit of the King's Theatre, and
taking her stand with her fellow fruit-women in the front-row
of the pit, with her back to the stage.* The cry of the fruit-
women, which Shadwell has preserved, " Oranges ! will you
have any oranges?"f must have come clear and invitingly
from the lips of Nell Gwyn.

She was ten years of age at the restoration of King Charles
II., in 1660. She was old enough, therefore, to have noticed the
extraordinary change which the return of royalty effected in
the manners, customs, feelings, and even conversation of the
bulk of the people. The strict observance of the Sabbath was
no longer rigidly enforced. Sir Charles Sedley and the Duke
of Buckingham rode in their coaches on a Sunday, and the
barber and the shoe-black shaved beards and cleaned boots on
the same day, without the overseers of the poor of the parish
inflicting fines on them for such (as they were then thought)
unseemly breaches of the Sabbath. Maypoles were once more

*T. Shadwell's Works, Hi. 173.

f Davies's Dramatic Miscellanies, iii. 464.at length in a subsequent page,
